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Trofimovich in the last chapter of The Possessed., "is that
men should always be able to bow down before somethino-
infinitely great. If men are deprived of this, they cannot go
on living, they will die of despair."
Today one may well wonder if Stepan Trofimovich did
not perhaps overestimate mankind.
When Dostoevsky wrote The Possessed, the Nihilist
Movement was still in its infancy; in the seventies, revolu-
tionaries as fully radical as Stavrogin, Kirilov, Shatov and
Verkhovensky did not yet exist; even Nechaev on whom
Dostoevsky modeled the sinister character of Verkhovensky
lacked breadth. Since the type of the satanic rebel appeared
only in the twentieth century, Dostoevsky's brilliant antici-
pation and frightening prophecy was not really understood
by his contemporaries. They thought it was a caricature and
were unable to discern in it an appalling forecast of the fu-
ture. They did not realize that this studio sketch would
soon become a terrifyingly exact portrait. The Russian Rev-
olution supplied a sinister conclusion to the novel which
foretold that great tragedy.
In The Possessed, Dostoevsky points an accusing finger at
the liberals of the forties, men such as Turgenev and Belin-
sky. The responsibility for the inevitable bloodshed of the
future is laid at the door of the parlor pinks who "went to
the people" without understanding them and without real-
izing the disastrous implications of their light-headed ser-
mons on freedom. For all revolutions presuppose two fac-
tors: the embittered intellectuals, the thinkers who imagine
that they have no responsibility, and the benighted masses
who, intoxicated with the idea of immediate independence,
give free rein to their lowest instincts. "You yourselves said
that anything was permissible," they seem to say to the intel-